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1 - ACCIDENTS - Accident Prevention ’ 


Rg Traffic Death List" - (New York Times, April 22, 1938, 
Page 21 


William J. Cox of Yale told the Greater New York Safety Council 
that the New York City adult pedestrian is four times as likely to be 
killed as a child.. Since 1923, when 400 adults and 400 children were 
killed in pedestrian accidents, child pedestrian deaths have dropped to 
135. Adult pedestrian deaths due to darkmess happen because the person 
who does not drive has little comprehension of pedestrian invisibility 
at night, or of automobile speeds and stopping distances. 


Charles A. Harnett, New York State Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles, stated that 1,493 deaths occurred in cities with 79 per cent of 
the state's population, and 1,572 among the rural population of 21 per 
cent. A seventy-five per cent reduction of rural deaths could be made 
by adequate patrol, highway illumination, and sidewalks for rural pedes- 
trians. He urged re-examination of drivers after age 35. 


2 - CONTROL DEVICES AND METHODS - Signals 


"Progressive Plan Urged" - Frederick Graham (New York Times, april 
17, 1938, Page 6XX) 


The proposed trial of one way traffic on Eighth and Ninth Ave- a 
nues in New York City is opposed by the bus company and property owners. a 
A counter-proposal is the use of progressive signaling despite the short a 
block lengths of 260 feet. <A quarter cycle would be allotted to all cross 
streets. South bound traffic would be given an exclusive quarter cycle, 
during which some left turns could be made before north bound traffic ar- 
rived. A similar condition would exist for north bound cars. 


Combined Publications — TRAFFIC ENGINEERING combines the Publications 
“Traffic Digest’’ and ‘Traffic News Letter’’. 
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3 = CONTROL DEVICES AND METHODS - General 


"Some Techniques for Controlling Traffic" - Harold F. Hammond, Di- 
rector, Traffic Division National Conservation Bureau, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Institute of Traffic Engineers (Connecticut Society 
of Civil Engineers, Hartford, Conn., March 16, 1938) 


There are two prime reasons for controlling traffic. First, 
to reduce or prevent accidents; seoond, to eliminate congestion and ex- 
pedite the movement of traffic. 


Accidents cost money. It has been reliably estimated that on 
an average a fatal accident represents a loss of $10,000, an injury acci- 
dent $300, and a property damage accident $100. It is not unusual to 
find the accident cost for an intersection, curve, bridge or hill to rm 
into tons of thousands of dollars annually. Here are two examples: 


(1) A curve on a four lane state highway was the scene of three 
fatal accidents, killing six occupants, eight injury and 
two property damage accidents in one year, equivalent to an 
estimated loss of at least $32,600. 


(2) Nineteen accidents occurred at an antiquated railroad under- 
pass in 8-1/2 months. The official recorded damage for 
these 19 accidents amounted to more than $60,000. 


After giving ten examples of engineering techniques for con- 
trolling traffic, Mr. Hammond states that he knows of no new, novel or 
trick traffic engineering techniques for controlling traffic that have 
proved satisfactory. 


"As Director of the Traffie Division of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, which is supported by 61 stock casualty insurance companies, 
I have had many plans and devices brought to my attention for inspection, 
approval or financial underwriting. Most of the suggested techniques are 
old standbys just in different surroundings. The remaining are economi- 
cally unsound.....Today, we do not need so many new techniques as uni- 
formity and standardization of those already in use.” 


Special training is needed for police and engineers now handling 
traffic in our commmities. Today short courses for police officers are 
being given in about ten universities throughout the country. Northwest- 
ern and Rutgers have been outstanding in this field. The Harvard Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research is the only example thus far of a university 
giving a short course in traffic engineering. Last summer approximately 
fifty city and state engineers received this training at Harvard. Harvard 
and Northwestern also give a nine month graduate course on traffic engi- 
neering and traffic enforcement respectively. 


"In conclusion, let me repeat, to earn public approval and sup- 
port of modern techniques for controlling traffic we mst continue to 
demonstrate that accidents can and are being prevented where the right 
techniques are applied." 


4 - CONTROL DEVICES AND METHODS - Signals 


"Extra Center Signals - Los Angeles" (American City Magazine, April, 
1938 - Traffic Control and Facilitation Section) 


R. Te Dorsey, Traffic Engineer of Los Angeles, California, re- 
ports exceptionally satisfactory results from a combination of center- 
suspended and far-corner light signals installed at Wilshire Boulevard 
and LeBrea Avenue. 


Normal traffic flow on Wilshires' 70 foot pavement averages 
2,500 vehicles per hour. 
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Night drivers, cautioned or cited for running through signals, 
declared they were blinded or confused by countless business and display 
advertising signs, many of which use Neon gas. 


In order to give the driver an additional beacon, a center- 
suspended four exposure three light signal was installed at Wilshire 
Boulevard and LaBrea Avenue. 


Counts of violations made from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M. prior to in- 
stallation of the fifth signal revealed that of 19,412 vehicles observed, 
there were 779 violations, a percentage of 4.01. 


After the center-suspended signal was placed in operation, a 
second check was made during a similar period. Of 20,695 vehicles ob- 
served, there were 280 violations, a percentage of 1.55. 


The value of the center suspended signal was even more apparent 
after dark when there were 288 per cent more violations without the center 
signal than with it. 


5 = CONTROL DEVICES AND METHODS - Signals 
"States Own 621 Signals - (American City Magazine, April, 1938) 


Of 621 state-owned and operated installations, 200 are in Mich- 
igan, 108 in Maryland, 68 in Rhode Island. In fact, 8 states have 577, 
or 93 per cent of the total, while 27 states do not own or operate signals. 


Forty-eight cities of 100,000 population or more, exclusive of 
New York City, own and operate traffic signals at 8,145 intersections. 


New York has 7,500 intersections signalized. Next in order are 
Los Angeles with 774, Philadelphia with 729, and Chicago with 574. 


6 = PARKING - General 


"No Parking, a City Problem" - Arthur Pound (The Atlantic, March, 
1938, Pages 387-393) 


The shift from animal to motorized transportation has destroyed 
the country general store in well-motorized areas and now clutters the 
streets of business centers so that trade is being hampered in great urban 
centralized shopping districts. The trend toward concentration continued 
as long as streets in and near the shopping districts could hold the parked 
vehicles of the retail buyers without blocking the essential movement of 
merchandise in and out of the area. 


This point has been reached and passed, and the benefits of 
centralization have begun to fade. Well centered department stores have 
begun to decentralize by establishing branches in residential areas in or- 
der that prospective customers may trade without too much loss of time. 
This decentralization of merchandising is society's defeatist answer. 


None of our cities were designed for motor traffic, and only in 
the West were they young enough and small enough, when the automobile ar- 
rived en masse, to adapt themselves even measurably to the new traffic 
medium. Los Angeles accommodates the highest saturation--more than one 
car per family--with less inconvenience than any other city. This might 
indicate that automobile congestion is not beyond avoidance. 


Why fight to preserve the congestion? Why not spread our activi- 
ties now that we have the change? Just this: people crowd together for 
convenience in adjusting their affairs; each urban center is a complex of 
mituai advantages, and the present frame is worth preserving since the 
alternative, decentralization, cannot duplicate those advantages. 
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Decentralization creates problems of its own. On the broad 
highways entering many cities there is little cross movement, either for 
trade or for social purposes. The stream of traffic divides the people 
even more effectively than a river, and its passage is more dangerous. 
Rural and suburban slums, along wide traffic arteries, mushroom even 
more quickly than urban ones decay. Roeadsides are now too often hideous 
and too often vicious through the spreading of borderline activities once 
concentrated in small areas. Distribution costs have been tremendously 
increased. Moving valuable merchandise on open highways becomes perilous 
in proportion to distance. 


The new approach to a solution of the parking problem is less 
concerned with police enforcement than with providing facilities. En- 
forcement is easy when accommodations are available because the motoring 
public soon adjusts itself to paying for car shelter and protection. 
After a little grumbling, the customer finds he is getting something 
worth while for his parking money--ease of mind, saving of time, protesc- 
tion of property. 


Low-cost parking is essential; how much will the traffic bear? 
At this point enter the engineers with new types of construction especi- 
ally designed for parking needs. Obviously shelter and heat are not so 
important as space; motorists leave their cars outside in all weathers 
and are accustomed to paying for storage in the open. 


The author has narrowed this vresentation down to the threat 
which parking pressure aims at merchants and landlords in urban shopping 
districts. Self preservation should rouse them to rally their fellow 
citizens to the defense of their cities. 


7 - SAFETY ACTIVITIES - General 


"The White Line Isn't Enough" - Paul G. Hoffmen, President of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, in collaboration with Neil M. Clark 
(Saturday Evening Post, March 26, 1938, Pages 12, 13, 32, 37) 


The next big automotive job is a safety program with teeth 
in it to reduce our present death rate of 15.9 deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles to 4 or 5, for our 250,000,000,000 vehicle miles per year. 
The safety problem divides itself into a long program and a short progran. 


The long 30 year program will feature the following principles 
of highway safety: (1) Vehicles going in opposite directions on the 
seme road must be physically separated. (2) Cross-traffic must be put 
on separate levels. (3) Intruders must be excluded from the right of 
way. The intruders may be any of the following: pedestrians, parked 
cars, telephone poles, etc. (4) Cars moving in the same direction, but 
at different rates of speed, must travel in different lanes. 


The short program, the five year job, consists of measures we 
can aevelop now. Some of these have already been begun. Broadly, they 
all come under three headings: education, enforcement, and engineering. 
Education means learning not to do the things that are dangerous, whether 
as driver or pedestrian, and likewise learning to do the things that are 
safe. Education and enforcement must go hand in hand A driver who has 
been taken to court for an accident is peculiarly receptive to instruo- 
tion. Enforcement, however, still means police patrolling the highweys, 
detectives trailing traffic offenders. In traffic court a five dollar 
fine should be five days in a driving school. 


Accident prevention bureaus often find that engineering aspects 
of their work are as important as making arrests. They use a pin map am 
card records to learn where and when accidonts are occurring and they 
survey the spots to learn how and why. Then they apply the remedies. 
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Most of the states, under the guidance of Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, are now engaged in making 
flow maps, based on traffic counts, and careful guesses as to traffic 


potentials. Their results show that whenever a safer and more convenient 


highway is built, it creates traffic that did not exist before. There- 


fore, with safer roads we can get more motoring. Cars now are under used 


because present conditions often render driving unsafe. Mr. Hoffman 
estimates that there is an urgent demand right now for at least 
350,000,000,000 vehicle miles of annual highway travel in the United 


States. In 1937 we had about 250,000,000,000. Lack of safety and facil- 


ity is keeping 100,000,000,000 vehicle miles of transportation off the 
highways 


8 = SAFETY ACTIVITIES - Educational 


"Higher Education for Drivers" = William Davis (Penn State Engineer, 
March, 1938) 


In 1935 Prof. Amos Neyhart said: "Sixty-five per cent of au- 
tomobile fatalities are caused by drivers' mistakes; driving too fast 
for conditions, driving on wronz side of road, delayed braking, cutting 
in, improper parking, failure to signal, plain reckless driving, and 
drunken driving. Turn out drivers who don't make these mistakes and you 
eliminate the deaths. I know such drivers can be turned out because 
I've been doing it." Others became interested, particularly in the fact 
that in the driver age group 40 to 50, there is a fatal accident every 

2 million miles and at high school age every 2 million miles. 


Since the training course was installed in the High School at 
State College, nearly 5,000 high schools have adopted the course. To 
prepare teachers Prof. Neyhart directed a course for teachers in "Traf- 
fic Safety and Automobile Operation during the summer of 1937. Teacher 
training is now being conducted over the country, one week of 54 hours 
at each town. Motion pictures, charts, and graphs are used in the morn- 


ing sessionse In the afternoon the dual control car is used. The A.AsA. 


texts, "Sportsmanlike Driving", "Are You Fit for Driving", "If You Are 
Not Physically Fit, How Can You Compensate for Your Wealmess", "How to 
Drive", and "What the Driver Owes to Society” are used. 


9 = STREETS AND HIGHWAYS - Superhighways 


"More Roads to Capital" - William Ullman (New York Times, March 27, 
1938, Page 6XX) 


Of 500,000,000 miles of travel in the Baltimore-Washington- 
Annapolis area, 222,000,000 or 42% were on just three roads which pro- 
duced 54 of the 100 fatalities. Twenty-nine miles of the Baltimore- 
Washington Boulevard produced 45 fatalities. The three roads have 
reached or are nearing their traffic capacity and conditions will be- 
come worse. 


Of cars on the Baltimore-Washington route, 18.5% come from 
or are going to points outside Maryland, Virginia, or the District. 
Therefore, the Maryland State Plarming Commission was told by a sub- 
committee that intercity express traffic should be given first consid- 
eration in the choosing of improvements. A new 4 lane divided parkway 
for passenger traffic only is proposed from Washington to Baltimore, 
and one to Annapolis. 


A modern parkway should be 250 feet to a quarter of a mile 
wide and the wayside should be controlled. The state would have to pro- 
vide: 
+} Legislation to permit limited access highways. 

2) Municipal zoning as to parking, set back, commercial use. 
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t Pre-empt future route locations on county maps. 
4) Immediate purchase of land at proposed future grade separations. 


"Traffic Insufficient to Support Toll Highways" - Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads (Railroad Data, 
March 25, 1938, Page 23) 


Statement was made to Senate Subcommittee that a national 
system of special motor roads could not now be financed by tolls. This 
was based upon traffic and financial surveys in 45 states. Of 82,000 
vehicles crossing the Hudson daily, only 3,100 go beyond Pennsylvania. 
In Italy the concessionaires of the autostrada have not been able to 
make even a partial repayment of the Government's guarantee fund, ex- 
cept near Milan. Traffic on certain stretches might support a toll 
road. 


10 - STREETS AND HIGHWAYS - Superhighways 
t 
11 - STREETS AND HIGHWAYS - Superhighweys 

> 


"Place of the Modern Express Highway” = Rupert R. Brooke, Consult- 
ing _— (Letter to Editor of Civil Engineering, January, 1938, 
Page 39 


The place of the express highway in the modern road system 
must, in the final analysis, be determined by its economic justifica- 
tion. 


There is a definite trend toward construction of larger high- 
ways as shown by: 


3 lane 4 lane More than 4 lanes q 
1932 2,230 1,385 175 0 
1937 4,703 3,096 201 
12 - SURVEYS AND STUDIES - General Traffio 
"Getting the Facts” - Chester C. Burdick (24th Annual Michigan 


Highway Conference) 


In this paper the author describes briefly come of the facts | 
being .gathered by the Michigen Highway Planning Survey and tells why ( 
they are being gathered. More difficult financing, a doubling in ve- | 
hicle miles in the next twenty years, necessity for curbing accidents, 
relief of congestion and requirements of operation are among the items 
investigated. 


One of the most important investigations is that of an in- 
ventory which gives roed mileage, condition, and structures. The total 
mileage of highways in Michigan is about 120,000 miles. The next step 
in the investigations was to find out how one and a half million passen- 
ger cars, trucks and busses used these roads. In the field of accident 
investigation the objective was to devise suitable control methods and 
highway design. 


There are other subjects not covered,such as highway capacity, 
grade ability, passing distances, and vehicle and driver behavior which 


must be considered. q 
& 


13 = SURVEYS AND STUDIES - Speed Studies 


"Vehicle Speeds, Minneapolis, Minnescta, 1937" - (Report by City 
Engineers Department, J. C. Vincent, Traffic Engineer. 91 pages) 
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Two factors which presented problems were (1) choosing periods 
of the day which would give representative and typical flow conditions 
end (2) selecting locations where free-way traffic flow conditions pre- 
vailed. After making field studies the following hours were chosen: 
7:00 AeM. to 9:00 AeM.; 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 1:00 P.M. to 4:00 
and 5:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. Im nearly all cases locations were chosen 
where vehicle flows were little influenced by "stop signs” or "traffic 
signals", thus giving drivers the best possible conditions. 


The equipment consisted of tapes, modified Eno speed indicators, 
and stop watches. The maximm error of observation was found by check to 
be 5% up to 47.5 mepeh. Over that speed it was estimated to be propor- 
tionately larger. 


Through April, May and June, 1937, due to the forceful effect 
of publicity, excessive speeds were practically "arrested." The reduo- 
tion from 32.2% to 23.9% of all observed vehicles traveling in excess of 
the 30 mile limit was noted. But in September, 1937, 33.6% were travel- 
ing in excess of Wmepehe Continuous rigid enforcement is needed. 


Vehicle speeds were found to be modified certain factors. 
The average speed on "Thru-Street" was 26.5 MPH; on “One-way Street", 
29.9 MPH; on “Signalized", 25,1 MPH; and on "Undesignated Streets", 26.6 
MPH. 


"The slower the speed imposed upon vehicles to a certain reason- 
able extent, the greater will be the capacity of the streets used by 
those vehicles. To a degree, signalized streets do limit vehicle speeds, 
thereby creating a greater benefit than any other single source.” 


The data revealed little to indicate that wider roadways invite 
higher speeds. The range in average speeds on different types of surfaces 
including concrete and dirt was from 25.1 MPH to 28.4 MPH. The time of 
year was found to have practically no effect upon average speeds. 


Frequency Table, Midblock Vehicle Speeds, May 1937 


VePH. VeP eHe V.P eHe V.P.H. 
Up to 400 400 to 599 600 to 799 Over 800 
Average Speed 26.7 MPH 27.1 MPH 26.2 MPH 25.5 MPH 
Per Cent of  ) 
Total Vehicles 
26.3 2962 21.8 16.9 
30 MPH ) 


The observations indicated that as vehicles move away from the 
"focal point" of city activity their speeds increase in ratio to the dis- 
tance they travel. ‘These speeds, in most cases, are greater than is 
considered reasonable and proper for conditions.” 


The average speed of vehicles from 7 A.M. to 7 P.Me was 27.7 
MPH, and from 7-PeM. to 7 A.M., 27.4 MPH. It was concluded that too high 
speeds were prevalent, especially at night. "Regardless of how effective 
street lighting becomes, .... or how much legislation is delegated to 
supervision of the problem, nothing can quite accomplish the desired end 
as an effectively-organized and effectively-functioning enforcement agen- 


cy. 


Speed reduction to reduce accidents can best be accomplished by 
cooperation of the following factors: (1) A fully alert police persomel 
willing to apprehend drivers; (2) A traffic court that is willing to "go 
all the way” in correcting bad practices and that is likewise willing to 
explain to the officers why certain of their arrests fail to hold in court. 
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14 = SURVEYS AND STUDIES - Drivers 


"Who Are the Fast Drivers?" - Earl Allgaier, in charge Driver Re- 
search, A.A.A. (Safety Engineering, February, 1938, Vol. 75, No. 2, 
Page 28) 


Seven thousand records of drivers tested in various parts of ¢ 
the country were analyzed. It was found that those rating the highest 
in the various tests usually drove the fastest and those making low 
scores drove slower to compensate for their deficiencies. The tests in- 
cluded in the studies were the following: reaction time, activity, vis- 
ual acuity, distance judgment, blood pressure, excitability, drivometer. 


15 = SURVEYS AND STUDIES - General Traffic 


"Accidents, Highways and Traffic" - Harry C. Koch, Detroit Traffic 
Survey Engineer, Assoc. member I.T.E. (24th Annual Michigan High- 
way Conference) 


Solution of mountiug traffic accident occurrence lies largely 
in the field of engineering research and construction. Engineering is 
ready to proceed and its progress will be thwarted only through a col- 
lapse of the highway financial structure. 


On each day of the year, on the average, traffic accidents kill 
approximately one person on the streets of Detroit, two persons on the 
streets of the remaining 471 cities, one person on the rural sections of 
the trunkline system, and one person somewhere on other rural roads. To 
deal with this situation there is suggested a double-barreled attack. 


The first or short range attack includes improved enforcement 
methods, a tightening up of driver licensing, an education campaign and 
minor improvements to the highway system. The second or long range at- 
tack involves the reconstruction of the primary system of highways to 
the standards that are dictated by higher speeds, higher volumes, and the 
requirements of highway safety. An analysis of the travel on the rural 
road system proves that the trunklines on which one-third of the trunk- 
line fatalities occurred, are now productive of sufficient highwey reve- 
nue to justify immediate consideration of the long-range method of attack 
on their accidents. 


A detailed report was given of an investigation made by the 
Highway Planning Survey of portions of US-24 and US-z5 between Lincoln 
Park and the Ohio state line. The results of this study indicated that 
the most important causes of conflicts on this twin route were sub-stand- 
ard facilities on part of the distance, the large component of slow heavy 
commercial vehicles in the traffic stream, and infringement of laws rela- 
tive to operators’ hours on duty and to tail-light equipment. 


15 - TRAFFIC ENGINEERING - General 


"Traffic Bows to Science" - (The Harvard Engineering Society Bulle- 
tin, March, 1938, Page 1) 


At a recent Harvard Club dinner Dr. Miller McClintock showed 
what steps are being taken to permit speedier and safer travel for 80 
million daily auto passengers in <9 million cars on 3 million miles of 
roads, driven by 40 million licensed drivers for a total of 500 billion 
passenger miles yearly. "Eighty-five per cent of the motivity in this Qs 
country occurs on rubber." 1) 
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News About the Traffic Engineering Profession 


BOARD MEETING 


The spring meeting of the Board of Direction was held in Chicago on 
May 18. Wtembers of the Board present were President Sorenson, Secretary 
Hammond, Directors Klapproth, Morrison, llgner and Reeder. Other Institute 
members asked to be present and submit reports were 


Geo. Barton, Chuirman, liembership Comnittee 
Grant Mickle, Chairman, Nominating Committee 
wm. McConochie, Chairman of Program and Editing the 
Proceedings Committees 
Chas. Rex, Chairman, Policy Committee 
Sidney Williams, Member, Publication Committee 
wm. Brandes, tember, Standards & Specification Committee 
| 


Most of the Board meeting was devoted to reviewing progress reports 
of the committees and the consideration of membership applications. 


NEW MEMBERS 


On May 18th the Board of Direction accepted the following applicants. 


NAME & ADDRESS GRADE GRANTED 
Chas. Adler, Jr., Affiliate 


Room 21, Pennsylvania Railrosd 
Produce Terminal, 
reltimore, Marylend. 


Louis E. Bender, Junior 
4sst. Dist. Ing. Traffic, 
Stete Highway Commission of Indiana, 
Vincennes, Inc. 


Wallace L. Braun, Affiliate 
Treffic Engineer, 
beltimore, Maryland. 


Dr. Harry DeSilva, Affiliate 
Bureau for Street Traffic Reseurch, 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


2. A. Faulkner, Junior 
City Traffic Engineer, 
Police Depertment, 


Evenston, 


Joseph J. Feuchter, Associate 
Efficiency & Traffic tngineer, 

Department of Streets & Sewers, 

| City of St. Louis, 

| 322 City Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS GRADE GRANTED 


John F, Gallagher, Associate 
Accident Analysis Engineer, 

Treffic Engineer's Cffice, 

790 City Hall, 

Philedelphia, Pa. 


Roger H. Gilman, Asst. Statistician Junior 
in the Analysis of Traffic Trenas, 

Port of New York Authority, 

1li—-8th Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Victor G. Hofer, Associate 
4sst. Traffic Engineer, 

Chicago Park District, 

Chicago, lil. 


John H. Hunter, Associate 
Traffic Signel imegineer, 

Division of Traffic Engineering, 

Bureau of Police, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


John B. Moriarty, Engineer, Junior 
Eureau of Traffic, 

State Highway Commission of Indiana, 

403 Old Treils Pldg., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cyril V. Tiran, Affiliate 
Chief Traffic Officer, 

City of Port Elizabeth, 

P. QO. Box 214, Port Elizubeth, 

south Africe. 


MEMBERSHIP TRANSFERS 


Transfers in aembership were granted to the following on way 18. 


& ADDRESS TRANSFERRED TO 
ij 
Dwight McCracken, Member 


Asst. Chief Engineer, 

‘utomobile “ccident Prevention Bureau, 
Liberty Mutuel Insurance Co., 

Poston, 


D. Grant wickle, Manager, Member 
Trefffic & Trensport Dept., | 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, 
énn Arbor, wich. 


Herold F. Hammond, Director Member 
Treffic Division, 
National Conservation Bureau, & 
60 John Street, 
New York, N. Y. be 
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NAME & ADDRESS TRANFERKED TO 
wilbur S. Smith, Traffic Engineer, Associate 


State Highway Dept., 
Columbua, S. 


PROGKSS REPORTS BY COMMITTEES 


Every Institute Committee submitted « report to the Board at its 
spring meeting, way 18. ilany of the reports were presented by the Conmit- 
tee Cheirmen, others by members of the committee. Careful consideration 
was given to the suggestions cnd recommendations of the committees. Most 
of the reports showed excellent progress by the committee. It is expected 
thet the final reports to be submitted at the annual meeting on Vctoter 10 
will be most valueble. 


SAFETY CONFERENCE 


The widwest Sefety Conference held in Chicago at the Sherman Hotel, 
day 17 to 19, offered many interesting pepers and discussions on traffic 
engineering. All Pubtic Safety sessions of the Conference weresponsored 
by the Institute of Traffic sngineers. 


Particularly outstanding wes the Public Sefety Luncheon on May 18. 
This elso was sponsored by the Institute. tore than 175 Traffic tngineers, 
Safety Directors, Highway Utficials end others attended. Patrick Murrey 
Ven Wagoner, Comnissioner, wWichigen “tete Highway Department, was the 
guest speaker. Leslie Sorenson, President of the I.T.#. and Traific 
Engineer for the City of Chicago, served es Chairmen. 


Members of the Institute who took part in the Midwest Safety 
Conference were George Berton, Grant dickle, R. E. Hefron, Frank Kreml, 
Wn. F, Milner and &. J. U'ileara. 


TOLEDO TRAFFIC PLANNINC SURVEY 


A traffic plenning survey has just been completed for Toledo by 
Grant Wickle (Member), “anager, Traffic und Transport Depertment, Jensen, 
Bowen and Farrell, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The traffic planning report has 
been reviewed by Mr. Paul &. Robinette, Toledo City Traffic Engineer, end 
Mr. Chas. #&. Hatch, Secretery-inmgineer of the City Planning Commission. 
It hes met with their approval. It is perticularly significant to note 
that this report goes beyond the scope of the usual traffic survey end 
vill be used by the Planners és vell as Traffic Engineers. 


4& review of this report will be given in the next issue of "Traffic 
Engineering". 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY TRAINING 


A National Institute for Traffic Safety Training will be held at the 
University of Wichigan, Ann Arbor, August 8 to 20. Courses will be given 
in meny different fields. Traffic kngineering is one of them. Sidney J. 
Williams (slember), Executive Secretary of the Nationsl Institute, has sent 
each member of the Institute a copy of the progrem along with a letter of 
transmittal. it is particularly noteworthy that the Institute is one of 
the cooperating orgenizetions and is sponsoring the general meeting on 
engineering Mondey efternoon, August 15. Any Institute member wishing to 
éttend this school should enroll immediately. 
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Last month we mentioned that a Traffic ingineering Roll of Honor 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING ROLL OF HONOR 


was presented by Hawley Simpson before the dinner meeting of the Eastern 
I. T. E. Region held in New York “pril 19. Since making this announcement 
a number of inquiries have come to the office of the Secretary asking for 
the names of tthose cities and states which were honored at the dinner. 
Here is a list of those which were displayed on lerge scrolls placed on 
the wall and paid a tribute by the Chairman, 


States 
Arizona Minnesota 
Colorado New Jersey 
Connecticut New York 
Illinois Ohio 
Indiana Uregon 
lla ssachusetts Pennsylvania 
Wichigan South Carolina 

wisconsin 

Cities 
New York, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Kansis City, wo. 
Philedelphie, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. 
Clevelend, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. Toledo, Vhio 
baltimore, Md. Colunbus, Ohio 
Boston, Wass. Dallas, Texas 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Providence, kK. lI. 
San Francisco, Calif. Oklehome City, Ok.a 
Milwaukee, Wis. Des Woines, lowa 
Washington, D.C. Wilmington, Del. 
winneapolis, Minn. South bend, Ind. 
New Urleans, Le, ‘Schenectady, N. Y. 


svenston, Ill. 


Along with this issue of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING Bruce Greenshielas, 
Chairmen of the Library Committee, is sending « letter of appeal for news 
that can be reproduced in this section. We urge that you take Mr. 
Greenshields request seriously and send in an item every two or three 
montr.s. if the Institute members will do their part we can make this 
section of the publication serve 6 most useful part in helping to dissem 


inate news about the traffic engineering profession and those engaged in 
it. 


what is news? Here are some suggestions: 


A specie] talk you have given. 

The initiation and completion of a traffic survey. 
Unusual applications of traffic control techniques. 
Formation of traffic departments end organizations. 
Changes in positions. 

Conferences involving traffic engineers and engineering. 
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